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‘UNDER THE CHANGEFUL SKY.’ 


Wirnovt relying on any of the characteristics 
and qualifications of ‘The Vagabond,’ as depicted 
in the effective song of that name, it is neverthe- 
less desirable that in summer and autumn we 
should spend as much time as can be commanded 
‘under the changeful sky.’ There is no need to 
be ‘ragged ;’ but it is very healthful to get 
‘tanned.’ It becomes almost imperative, after an 
unduly prolonged winter and a winter-like spring 
and summer, with the compulsory imprisonment 
within doors which such hostility on the part of 
the climate entails upon many people, especially 
delicate women, that we lose no opportunity of 
inhaling all the fresh air we can when the weather 
is propitious, 

That our skies are changeful, ought to be 
sufficiently understood to make it quite un- 
necessary for us to regard them or quote them 
as an excuse for not facing the elements on all 
and every occasion at this season. As a writer 
lately put it: ‘Happily, in the case of the 
calendar we need not, as Hamlet says of the 
compass, “speak by the card, lest equivocation 
should undo us;” for it is not needful to dwell 
very long in this climate to discover that months 
are mere sounds designed to illustrate the progress 
of the year, and to serve as approximate guides 
to human expectation concerning green peas and 
divers other goodly fruits of the earth, but wholly 
fallacious as references to the ardency of the 
sun or to the bleakness of the blast.’ Such being 
the case, it is curious to observe how little the 
English people appear ready to accept the fact. 
Although, with the dogged determination of their 
race, they seldom allow weather to interfere with 
their business or their set plans of pleasure, and 
are generally prepared to brave the inevitable 
reverses which temperature brings about in these 
latitudes, they nevertheless invariably express 
profound astonishment, dislike, or vain regret at 
the sudden alternations of the quicksilver. They 
entirely refuse, it would seem, to grow accustomed 
to its eccentricities, and speak and conduct them- 


selves as if the most unlooked-for emergency had 
arisen, when the ‘clerk of the weather’ displays 
the least irregularity in his accounts, or fails punc- 
tually to post up the entries in his ‘daybook’ 
or his ‘ year’s ledger. It is just as if they were 
expecting him to conduct himself as a well- 
ordered methodical book-keeper would, and not in 
that happy-go-lucky manner of his, to which it 
night be supposed they would have become accus- 
tomed by long use, 

However, provided we are allowed to grumble 
and express our petulant surprise, we, as a rule, 
are fonder of fresh air than most peoples. 
Through what vast experience it was of foreign 
lands—save those of Europe—that our ‘ Merrie 
Monarch’ found himself in a position to declare 
that more time could be spent pleasantly in the 
open air in England than in any other country in 
the world, history fails to show! By some means, 
he, nevertheless, had a great truth borne in upon 
him, for there is a certain quality in our atmo- 
sphere, especially in summer, which for its enjoy- 
ability is not to be matched. Even according to 
the far wider experience which the modern ease of 
locomotion has put at the disposal of mankind, 
the dictum of the dissolute king has been found 
to be perfectly sound, and may be quoted as 
another proof of his never having said a foolish 
thing—if he never did a wise one. 

Most fair weather in England is pleasant out of 
doors according as the temperature may suit our 
constitution ; but a thoroughly fine summer day 
in the British Isles is simply unmatchable. The 
changeful sky constitutes the essence of the 
charm. The gentle western wind with just suffi- 
cient touch of south in it to deprive it of its sting, 
blowing up across the ardent sun a succession 
of soft fleecy clouds, casting ever and anon deli- 
ciously cool shadows over the landscape, varying 
its colour, and seeming to alter its form with 
every breath, bringing out and then concealing 
a thousand unlooked-for beauties and contrasts, 
whilst the gleams of light dazzle and rejoice the 
eye, soul, and body of man—where, or in what 
country in the world, is weather to be found 
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excelling this? Surely the monotony of the 
entirely ‘blue unclouded’—lasting from earliest 
morn to latest eve, one day succeeding another, 
its actual counterpart, for weeks and weeks to- 
gether, such as southern and eastern climes afford 
—cannot compare either for health or comfort 
with the changeful sky of a temperate climate. 
The weariness, the exhaustion of vigour and spirits 
produced, is destructive alike of character and 
constitution ; whilst the three or four months 
of uninterrupted rain which often make the 
reverse of the medal in tropical lands, must beget 
equal lassitude, with a dreary indolence well-nigh 
compulsory. 

No; the daily, hourly interchange of cloud 
and sunshine, despite all the temporary incon- 
venience of its incidental uncertainty, is pre- 
ferable to the ‘too much of a good thing’— 
whether of rain or drought, heat or frost—which 
many nationalities have to endure. No ‘globe- 
trotter’ of experience doubts this; and albeit 
we have to put up with short summers in our 
own land, we may regard it as an argument in 
favour of making the most of them when they 
are here. Now cool, now warm, we must take 
them as they come ; and with common precaution, 
body and mind will be the better for the variety. 
The sun-worshipper grumbles, of course, that his 
basking melting moments are so brief, yet he 
would grumble more if he were condemned to 
forego all the pleasures which the cooling winds 
and restful shadows largely help to multiply. 

Then, too, let us not forget, as hinted above, 
the beauty-creating expression which the vary- 
ing aspect of heaven’s canopy gives to the face 
of nature. In it we see a reflex of the human 
countenance, serving to show that intimate re- 
lationship existing between the Great Mother 
and her sons and daughters. Apropos of this 
kinship, few poets have dealt with it more 
exquisitely than Wordsworth. It has been well 
said of him that ‘he has given deeper and fuller 


| expression to man’s sense of his essential unity 


with eternal nature then even Shelley himself. 
There are moments when his verse is indeed 
instinct with 

A presence and a spirit interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.’ 


Truly, we cannot watch the changeful sky and 
its effect upon ourselves, no less than upon the 
landscape, without feeling the gentle pressure 
of the bonds which bind us with, and make us 
part and parcel of, nature. It teaches lessons 
and raises emotions in all thoughtful minds which 
few outdoor meditative occupations can exceed. 
According to the weather, our moods and fancies 
alter, our very will appears almost to be under 
the control of the elements, and every sensation 
that lies between gladness and sadness is revealed 
tous by them. The soft sunlit zephyrs brought 
across the fertile plains from below that blue 


nothing of hill or line of sea on the distant horizon, 
partially veiling and breaking up the azure arch 
above with tender flecks of silver cloudlets; or the 
bold wild western gale driving before it the pon- 
derous and ragged masses of gray vapour, carry 
definite and distinct influences on their wings, 
which seem to penetrate our souls whether we will 
or not. Only let us give ourselves up thoroughly 
to the contemplation of the outlook, and the most 
subtle distinctions can be traced in the thrills 
experienced by our nervous systems. Were it not 
so, we should be affected no more by the storm or 
hurricane than by the mild gray light of a still 
autumn day. If we were not linked inseparably 
with nature, and did not feel with her each 
turn on the compass, north-easters would be 
as pleasant as south-westers. We should neither 
know nor care how high or how low the ther- 
mometer ranged—life, in fact, would be inde- 
pendent of atmosphere, instead of being, as it 
is, entirely dependent on it. 

We wonder sometimes that the weather should 
form such a popular subject for comment; but 
when we think how all sentient things draw their 
breath from the ‘living air, it would be surpris- 
ing, surely, if the quality of this essential food 
were not discussed with equal interest to that dis- 
played about the more definite viands by which we 
appease our appetites. Doubtless, to the sensitive- 
ness of our constitutions or of our nervous systems 
is due our consciousness of the degrees of change. 
Some people’s digestions are so strong and their 
appetites so keen that they care little and note 
but little what they eat or drink ; whilst others, 
more appreciative—that is, more sensitive and 
delicately constituted—instinctively, if not from 
compulsion, attend closely to the quality of their 
sustentation. So in the same way do these two 
orders: of beings observe, and are influenced by, 
the quality of the air they inhale. With vege- 
tation, again, the hardy plants increase and 
fructify in the face of weather that will not 
allow the tender growths to put forth a shoot; 
the latter have to stay indoors, as it were, 
until the changeful sky brings round their time 
and season for holding up their heads. The 
great system of natural selection and adaptation 
is thus seen to be based on a natural law as 
inscrutable as it is inexorable. 

Finally, then, this much-abused English climate 
of ours produces this open-air food in the shape 
of oxygen and ozone of a more wholesome quality 
than any other country in the world. The change- 
ful sky it is which affords opportunities for all 
persons to enjoy repasts of fresh air after their 
own hearts, and far oftener than under other 
conditions, All tastes can be gratified in succes- 
sion; but, like the grass of the field, we must 
wait, of course, until the turn comes which suits 
our constitutions; and if many of us unhappily 
are relegated to long terms of imprisonment 
within-doors, on the whole they will be shorter 
from year’s end to year’s end than elsewhere, 
thus making good the ‘ Merrie Monarch’s’ dictum. 
His vagabondising nature, too, properly associates 
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him with the title of these rambling comments, 
and has entangled him in them much as his 
lamented father’s head got mixed up with Mr 
Dick’s ‘ Memorial !’ 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAP, XLIX.—THE UNFORESEEN. 


Quick as lightning, Relf leaped upon his frantic 
assailant, and with one powerful arm, stiffened 
like an iron bar, dashed down the upraised hand, 
and the revolver in its grasp, with all his might, 
toward the floor of the carriage. A desperate 
struggle ensued in that narrow compartment. 
The two men, indeed, were just evenly matched. 
Warren Relf, strong from his yachting experi- 
ence, with sinewy limbs much exercised by con- 
stant outdoor occupation, fought hard in sheer 
force of thew and muscle, with the conscious- 
ness that therein lay his one chance of saving 
Elsie from still further misery. Hugh Massinger, 
on the other hand, well knit and wiry, now mad 
with mingled excitement and drink, grappled 
wildly with his adversary in the fierce strength 
of pure adventitious nervous energy. The man’s 
whole being seemed to pour itself forth with 
a rush in one frantic outburst of insane vigour. 
He gripped the revolver with all his utmost 
force, and endeavoured to wrench it, in spite 
of Warren’s strong hand, from his enemy’s grasp, 
and to turn it by sheer power of wrist and 
arm once more upon Elsie’s new lover. ‘ Black- 
guard!’ he cried, through his clenched teeth, as 
he fought tooth and nail with frenzied struggles 
against his powerful opponent. ‘You shan’t get 
off. You shall never have her. If I hang for 
you now, I’ll kill you where you stand. I’ve 
always hated you. And in the end I mean 
to do for you.’ 

With a terrible effort, Warren wrested the 
loaded revolver at last from his trembling hands. 
Hugh battled for it savagely like a wild beast 
in a life-and-death struggle. Every chamber had 
a cartridge jammed home in its recess, To fight 
for the deadly weapon would be downright 
madness. If it went off by accident, some- 
body would be wounded ; the ball might even 
go through the woodwork into the adjoining 
compartments. Without one moment’s hesitation 
Warren raised the fatal thing aloft in his hand 
high above his head. The window on the seaward 
Ma was luckily open. As he swung it, Hugh 
leaped up once more and tried to snatch the 
loaded pistol afresh from his opponent’s fingers ; 
but the painter was too quick for him: before 
he could drag down that uplifted arm with his 
whole weight flung upon the iron biceps, Warren 
Relf had whirled the disputed prize round his 
head and flung it in an arch far out to sea 
through the open window. The railway runs 
on a ledge of rock overhanging the bay. It 
fell with a splash into the deep blue water. 
Hugh Massinger, thus helplessly Palked for the 
moment of his expected revenge, sprang madly 
on his foe in a wild assault, with teeth and 
nails and throttling fingers, as a wounded tiger 
springs in its vindictive death-throes on the broad 

anks of an infuriated elephant. 

Next instant, they were plunged in the deep 
arch of a tunnel, and continued their horrible 


hand-to-hand battle for several minutes in utter 
darkness, Rolling and grappling in the gloom 
together, they rose and fell now one man on 
top and now the other, round after round, like 
a couple of angry wrestlers, The train rushed 
out into the light once more and plunged a 
second time into a still blacker tunnel. But 
still they fought and tore one another fiercely. 
All the way from Monte Carlo to the frontier, 
indeed, the line alternates between bold ledges 
that just overhang the deep blue bays and tunnels 
that pierce with their dark archways the inter- 
vening headlands.) When they emerged a second 
time upon the light of day, Hugh Massinger 
had his hands tight pressed in a convulsive gras 
upon Warren Relf’s throat; and Warren Rell, 
purple and black in the face, was tearing them 
away with horrible contortions of arms and 
legs, and striving to defend himself by brute 
force from the would-be murderer’s close-gripped 
clutches. 

‘Aha!’ Hugh cried, as he held his enemy 
down on the seat with a gurgle in his throat, 
‘I have you now! I’ve got you; I’ve done for 
you. You shall choke for your insolence! You 
shall choke—you shall choke for it.’ 

With an awful rally for dear life, Warren Relf 
leaped up and turned the tables once more upon 
his overspent opponent. Seizing Hugh round the 
waist in his powerful arms, in an access of despair, 
he flung him from him as one might fling a 
child, with all his store of gathered energy. If 
only he could hold the man at bay till they 
reached Mentone, —_ would come—the porters 
would see and would try to secure him. He 
had no time to think in the hurry of the 
moment that even so all the world would believe 
he himself was the aggressor, and Hugh Massinger, 
with that great roll of notes stowed away in 
his pocket, was the injured innocent. Fightin 
instinctively for life alone, he flung his m 
assailant right across the carriage with his utmost 
force. Hugh staggered and fell against the door 
of the compartment; his head struck sharp 
against the inner brass handle. With a loud cry, 
the would-be murderer dropped helpless on the 
floor. Warren saw his temple was bleeding pro- 
fusely. He seemed quite stunned—stunned or 
dead? His face, which but a moment before 
had glowed livid red, grew pale as death with 
a horrible suddenness. Warren leaned over him, 
flushed with excitement, and hot with that ter- 
rible wild-beast-like struggle Was the man 
feigning, or was he really killed ?—O heavens, 
would they say he, Warren, had murdered 
him? 

In a moment the full horror of the situation 
came over him. 

He felt Hugh’s pulse: it was scarcely beat- 
ing. He peered into his eyes: they were glazed 
and senseless. He couldn’t tell if the man were 
dead or alive; but he stood aghast now with 
| equal awe at either horrible and unspeakable pre- 
'dicament. Only four minutes or so more till 
'Mentone! What time to decide how to act in 
‘the interval? O dear heaven, those accusing, 
| tell-tale bank-notes! Those lying bank-notes, 
| with their mute false witness against his real 
|intentions! If Hugh was dead, who would ever 
| believe he had not tried to rob and murder him ? 
| Whatever came of it, he must try to recover 
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Hugh from his dead-faint at all hazards. Water, 
water! Oh, what would he not give for one 
glass of water! He essayed to bind up the 
wound on the head with his own handkerchief. 
It was all of no avail: the wound went bleeding 
steadily on. It went bleeding on; that looked 
as though Hugh were still alive. For if Hugh 
was dead, they would take him for a mur- 
derer ! 

Four minutes only till they reached Mentone ; 
but oh, what an eternity of doubt and terror! In 
one single vivid panoramic picture, the whole 
awfulness of his situation burst full upon him. 
He saw it all—all, just as it would happen. 
What other interpretation could the outside world 
by any possibility set upon the circumstances? 
A winner at Monte Carlo, returning home to 
San Remo with a vast sum in bank-notes con- 
cealed about his person, gets into a carriage 
alone with a fellow-countryman of his acquaint- 
ance, to whom he would naturally at once confide 
the fact of his luck and his large winnings. 
He is found dead or dying in the train at the 
next station, his coat torn after a frantic struggle, 
and the carriage bearing every possible sign of 
a desperate fight for life between aggressor and 
defender. His revolver gone, his head broken, 
his arms black with numerous bruises, who could 
doubt that he had fought hard for his life and 
his money, and succumbed at last by slow degrees 
to the most brutal violence? Who would ever 
believe the cock-and-bull story which alone 
Warren Relf could set up in self-justification ? 
How absurd to pretend that the man with the 
money was the real aggressor, and that the man 
with none acted only in pure self-defence, with- 
out the slightest intention of seriously injuring 
his wild assailant! An accident, indeed! No jury 
on earth would accept such an incredible line 
of defence. It was palpably past all reasonable 
belief—to any one but himself and Hugh Mas- 
singer—on the very face of it. 

And then, a still more ghastly scene rose clear 
before his eyes, with the vividness and rapidity of 
a great crisis. At such supreme moments, indeed, 
we do not think in words or logical phrases at all ; 
we see things unrolled in vast perspective as a 
living tableau of events before us; we feel and 
realise past, present, and future in incredible 
lightning-like flashes and whirls of some internal 
sense; our consciousness ceases to be bound and 
cabined by the narrow limits of space and time: 
a single second suffices for us to know and recog- 
nise at a glance what in other phases it would 
take us a whole hour deliberately to represent by 
analytic stages to our mental vision. Warren 
Relf, alone in that cramped compartment with 
Hugh Massinger, or Hugh Massinger’s corpse—he 
knew not which—beheld in his mind’s eye in a 
graphic picture a court of nace installed and 
inaugurated : advocates pleading his case in vain : 
a juge d’instruction cross-questioning him merci- 
lessly with French persistence on every detail of 
the supposed assault: a jury of stolid bourgeois 
listening with saturnine incredulity in every line 
of their faces to his improbable explanations—a 
delay—a verdict—a sentence of death : and behind 
all—Elsie, Elsie, Elsie. 

Therein lay the bitterest sting of the whole 
tragedy. That Elsie should ever come to know 
he had been forced by circumstances, however 


imperious, into laying violent hands on Hugh 
Massinger, was in itself more than his native 
equanimity could possibly endure. What would 
Elsie say? That was his one distinct personal 
thought. How could he ever bring himself even 
to explain the simple truth to her? He shrank 
from the idea with a deadly loathing. She must 
never know Hugh had tried to murder him—and 
for her as the prize. She must never know he 
had been compelled in self-defence to fling Hugh 
from his throat, and unwillingly to inflict that 
awful wound—for death or otherwise—upon his 
bleeding forehead. 

Three minutes, perhaps, to Mentone still. On 
those three minutes hung all his future—and 
Elsie’s happiness. 

In the midst of the confused sea of images that 
surged up in endless waves upon his mind, one 
definite thought alone now plainly shaped itself 
in clear-cut mental outline before him. He must 
save Elsie—he must save Elsie: at all hazards, 
no matter how great—let him live or die—he 
must save Elsie. Through the mist of horror and 
agony and despair that dimmed his sight, that 
thought alone loomed clear and certain. Save 
Elsie the anguish of that awful discovery: save 
Elsie the inexpressible pain of knowing that the 
man she now loved and the man who once pre- 
tended to love her, had closed together in deadly 
conflict, and that Warren had only preserved 
Hugh from a murderer’s guilt by himself becom- 
ing, in a moment of despair, perhaps Hugh’s 
unwilling and unwitting executioner. 

He glanced once more at the senseless mass that 
lay huddled in blood upon the floor of the carriage. 
Alive or dead? What hope of recovery? What 
chance of restitution ? hat room for repent- 
ance? If Hugh lived, would he clear Warren? 
or would he die in some hospital with a lie on his 
lips, condemning his enemy for the very assault 
he had himself so madly x deliberately com- 
mitted? What matter to Warren? Whichever 
way things happened to turn, the pain would be 
almost the same for Elsie. Concealment was now 
the only possible plan. He must conceal it all— 
all, all, from Elsie. 

The train was slowing round a dangerous curve 
—a curve where the line makes a sharp angle 
round a projecting point—a triumph of engineer- 
ing, experts consider it—with the sheer rock 
rising straight above, and the blue sea dimpling 
itself into ripples below. He moved to the door, 
and gazed anxiously out. No room to jump just 
there; the rock and sea hemmed him in too 
closely. But beyond, by the torrent, a loose bank 
of earth on the further side might break his fall, 
if he chose to risk it, Madness, no doubt, ay, 
almost suicide ; but with only two minutes more 
to Mentone, he had no time to think if it were 
madness or wisdom : time only to act, to act for 
the best, on the spur of the moment, while action 
of some sort still was possible. At such times, 
indeed, men do not reason: they follow only the 
strongest and deepest impulse. Warren Relf did 
not wait to argue out the results of his conduct 
with himself. If he leaped from the train, he 
must almost certainly be stunned or maimed, 
perhaps even killed outright by the concussion. 
At best, he must soon be taken by the myrmidons 
of justice and accused of the murder. To get 
away unperceived, along that single track of open 
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coast, backed up in the rear by high mountains, 
was simply impossible, Had he stopped to reason, 
he might have remained where he was—and lost 
all. But he did not stop to reason ; he only felt, 
and felt profoundly. His instincts urged him to 
leap while there was still time. He opened the 
door, as he reached the torrent, and looking out 
upon the bank with cautious deliberation, pre- 
pared to jump for it at the proper moment. 

The train was slowing much more distinctly 
now. He thought the brake must be put on hard. 
He could surely jump as he reached the corner 
without serious danger. He stepped with one 
foot on to the open footboard. It wasn’t much to 
risk for Elsie, A single plunge, and all would be 
settled. 

(To be concluded next month.) 


HOARDED SPEECH. 


Ten years ago the world was astonished with a 
new mechanical marvel which in point of novelty 
and curiosity puts both the telephone and micro- 
phone into the shade. This was the phonograph 
or sound-recorder of Edison, a machine by which 
the words of our mouths or the music of our 
instruments could be hoarded up until a future 
time. That original phonograph was very imper- 
fect, nevertheless it contained the germ of a great 
invention. Its broken punchinello utterance was 
at best only,a clever mockery of speech, a travesty 
of music, but it was the forerunner of a more 
perfect apparatus, Any one acquainted with the 
mechanical arts might have foreseen that it would 
some day be followed by a practical instrument, 
and those who knew Edison believed that he 
himself would furnish it. The development of 
the electric light has diverted the attention of that 
inventor from the phonograph ; but of late he has 
been engaged again in perfecting his favourite 
invention, and now at last he may be said to have 
redeemed his promises and fulfilled his anticipa- 
tions with regard to it. The new or ‘perfected’ 
phonograph is now in England, under the charge 
of Colonel G. E. Gouraud, of Little Menlo, 
Beulah Hill, an old friend of Edison, and there, 
through his kindness, we have had the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing the wonderful machine speak 
for itself. 

The original phonograph, which may be seen 
in the South Kensington Museum, consisted of a 
vibrating diaphragm or tympanum, which caught 
the sound of the voice or musical instrument, and 
was thereby set into vibration. Behind it was a 
fine metal point or style, which vibrated to and 
fro with the diaphragm ; and under the style was 
a sheet of tinfoil, smoothed over a revolving 
barrel, so that as the style vibrated it indented the 
tinfoil along a spiral line. This line of indenta- 
tions was a print of the vibrations of the dia- 
phragm, and consequently of the voice or tune. 
But it was, from the very nature of the foil, a 
very imperfect record of the vibrations, and hence, 
when it was used to set another diaphragm in 
motion, by a reversal of the process, the sounds 


emitted by the diaphragm were a mere parody of 
the original sounds which made the record. 

In the ‘perfected phonograph,’ Edison employs 
a cylinder of wax to receive the indentations of 
the style. Beeswax, specially prepared, is cap- 
able of taking an accurate print of the vibrations, 
so that when the style traverses it again, the print, 
reacting on the style, sets the diaphragm to which 
it is attached into corresponding vibration, and 
hence the air in front of the diaphragm is made to 
vibrate with a reproduction of the original sounds. 
By the aid of a wide-mouthed funnel, the repro- 
duced sounds can be rendered audible to a roomful 
of people ; but for private purposes the sound is 
conveyed to the ear by a flexible rubber tube with 
two ear-pieces, 

On applying these tubes to the ear we are at 
once struck with the remarkable loudness and 
fidelity of the reproduction, A wax cylinder 
containing the record of a piece of music played 
on the piano in America at Edison’s laboratory is 
put into the phonograph. We hear the music as 
though it were being played close at hand. Never- 
theless, the actual music was played two thousand 
miles away and several weeks ago. A cornet solo, 
a concert of violin, piano, and cornet, are put into 
the instrument, and we enjoy the music with a 
curious feeling that it is magical and supernatural. 
Another cylinder containing the wailing of a 
baby, which a workman held over the phonograph 
in Edison’s laboratory, is put in operation, and 
we listen to the infant’s protest against things 
in general. Then we hear a dialogue between 
Colonel Gouraud and Mr Edison, spoken in the 
laboratory of the latter three weeks before. Edi- 
son wishes his friend to correspond with him in 
future by phonograph. The Colonel replies that 
he shall be happy to be spared the trouble of 
writing, and Edison rejoins that he will also be 
happy to be spared the trouble of reading the 
Colonel’s letters. At which they laugh, and we 
can hear them now. Every hesitation or stutter, 
or cough or accentuation of the speech, is given ; 
and if the phonograph is ever used for diplomatic 
correspondence, it will behove the diplomatists 
to be very careful of their expression, if they do 
not wish it to belie their actual thoughts and 
words, 

In matters of less moment, correspondence by 
phonograph will teach people to improve their 
articulation and to cultivate elocution. The use 
of the oe has shown that many persons are 
not only bad hearers but bad speakers, without 
knowing it. The use of the phonograph will tend 
to show it still more, and Mr Edison seems to 
think it will have a moral influence in making 
people careful what they say, not merely how 
they say it. Certainly, if phonographs are to be 
admitted as evidence in law-courts, it may be so. 
But will it add a new terror to life, like the elec- 
tric bell and telephone or the detective camera? 
Shall a visitor have to be careful what he says in 
a friend’s house, in case there is a phonograph 
concealed about the room? It is hardly likely, 
for, as it is constructed at present, a fair amount of 
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impulse in the voice is required to produce the 
indentations in the wax, and hence it is necessary 
to be near the apparatus in speaking. What may 
et be effected in this direction it is, of course, 
impossible to say, for obviously such an instru- 
ment is capable of almost infinite improvement. 
Even now Edison is engaged in perfecting it still 
further. Nevertheless, it is now a practical 
apparatus, capable of doing good service. 
tcan be used for dictating letters or instruc- 
tions, so that a clerk or secretary can copy them 
out at his leisure either in longhand or by a type- 
writer. It can be used for direct correspondence 
by phonograph, the wax record being put into a 
small wooden box, devised by Edison for the 
purpose, and posted to any part of the world, 
where, on the record being put into another 
phonograph, it gives out the original words as 
spoken. It can be used by an editor or journalist 
in dictating his ‘copy’ for the printer, who, 
with the ear-tubes of the reproducing diaphragm 
fixed to his head, can set up the article as it is re- 
spoken to him and at his own pace. Mechanical 
evices are attached to the apparatus by which 
he can take one word at a time, or go back and 
have a word repeated if he fails to catch it. 
Everything is being done by its inventor to make 
the phonograph as useful and handy as possible. 
As to music, the phonograph can be utilised by 
musicsellers in their shops. If a customer wishes 
to hear a new L gene of music before he buys it, 
the seller need not play it over. It can be 
impressed on one of the wax tablets and put in a 
peas. where the customer can listen to it at 
is leisure without disturbing the other business 
of the shop. A great variety of such pieces can 
be kept on hand ready for use; and the same 
tablet can be used over again a great number of 
times without the worn. Moreover, 
Edison makes copies of the wax record in metal 
by an electrotyping process, and thus provides 
metallic tablets which are proportionately endur- 
ing. Probably the day is not far distant when 
such metallic tablets will be placed in the founda- 
tion stones of buildings along with coins and other 
monuments of the age, to tell in spoken words to 
future generations the story of the building. The 
ancient Assyrians impressed their cuneiform char- 
acters on cylinders and tablets of baked clay ; we 
have now reached a period when the vocal form 
of thought itself can be impressed on cylinders of 
wax, and the living speech be as it were resusci- 
tated. The Egyptians kept their mummies with 
them in their homes, and painted the likeness of 
the dead upon the mummy case, as though to 


| banish the idea of death and separation. We are 


now able, through the phonograph, to preserve 
the sounds of voices that are still—the very 
accents of our friends, as we preserve their like- 
nesses, 

The uses of the phonograph are in fact endless. 
Mr Edison proposes, for example, to issue phono- 
graphic books which can be spoken to a listener 
with all the arts of elocution and without the 
strain of reading. For invalids this will be a 
special boon. Sermons, lectures, dramas, and 
orations can in this way be sent by post and 
delivered in out-of-the-way homes. Musical re- 
creation can be indulged in by lonely bachelors 
who cannot play. Composers can seize their im- 
provisations without trouble, and cabinet coun- 


cillors record their secret meetings, Moreover, 
the phonograph gives us the ‘giftie’ of hearing 
ourselves speak as others hear us, though we are 
still unable to see ourselves as ‘ithers see us.’ 


THE BURNING OF ALLINGSFORD 
HOUSE. 


ALLINGSFORD HovsE was not very old, nor was 
it particularly beautiful ; at least the late Allings- 
ford House, which is the one I am speaking of, 
was not. But, on the other hand, the Park was 
one of the noblest in England, and contained 
some splendid shooting. The kennels, also, at no 
great distance from the House, were renowned 
both near and far. The enormous trout caught 
in the Alling, which ran through the Park, were 
often mentioned in the Field, and had furnished 
many a day’s work to the local taxidermist. Add 
to this that the House was built of red brick and 
fully insured ; and perhaps you will not feel so 
very much horrified when I ask you to come with 
me and burn it, for that is what I mean to do. 

Remember, what a godsend it will be to con- 
versation at local dinner-parties for the next six 
months. What a story for mine host at the Eagle 
in the village to tell for the rest of his life. Then 
think of the new quarry at Cutstone, which has 
just started working; and of young Mr Smith, 
the scientific architect, who has scarcely had a 
single job since he designed the Town Hall so 
successfully two years ago. I admit that, as a 
rule, burning down family mansions is not a nice 
thing to do, and least of all at Christmas-time ; 
but I think that you will agree with me that in 
this case the circumstances render the act justi- 
fiable. 

It was Christmas Eve, and most of the guests 
had gone to bed, for, indeed, it was long past 
twelve o'clock. But Sir John and his brother 
Colonel Allingford still remained in the smoking- 
room, chatting over a last pipe and tumbler of 
toddy. 

‘Well, it’s his own fault,’ said Sir John. ‘He’s 
had as good a chance as a man could wish for, 
after dinner, alone with her in the conservatory 
for nearly a quarter of an hour, the thermometer 
standing at eighty-five. If he couldn’t pull him- 
self together to propose then, all I can say is that 
he never will. The boy ought to be ashamed of 
himself? 

‘Yet the youngster is worth a dozen of the 
puppies one meets nowadays,’ replied the Colonel, 
‘I shall never forget the day he got his V.C. at 
Ashallan Gasha, I fancy I can see him now, 
falling back on our zareba with scarcely twenty 
men, and those two Krupps they had taken out 
of the Arab fort. Most fellows would have left 
the guns when that ambush attacked, and small 
blame either. Not so Harry ; he knew that if the 
rebels got them back, they could have given us 
the very deuce of a time of it till reinforcements 
came up; so he stuck to them like a man; and 
brought them in safely too !’ 
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‘Why doesn’t he ask our niece to marry him? 
Any fool can see that he wants to; and I know 
that Nina wants to, and we all want them to. 
Now, if I were dead against the match, it would 
have been over and finished long ago. Then the 
girl won’t help pull him on either ; she ought to 
flirt with young Jervis.’ 

‘Well, well, Jack ; these things have a wonder- 
ful knack of coming right when we least expect. 
Anyhow, I can’t see how our talking half the 
night will improve matters. It’s a quarter past 
one ; 1’m off to bed.’ 

So, after the master of the House had satisfied 
himself that all the fastenings were secure for the 
night, the two fine old brothers strode up-stairs 
together, candlestick in hand. 

‘Jack, I believe that window on the stairs is 
open ; I feel just like sneezing ;’ and the gallant 

olonel pulled out his handkerchief and with it 
his pipe, which merrily gambolled down two 
flights of stairs, and then, to judge by the sound, 
shattered itself on the hall stove. 

‘My old meerschaum gone at last !—Never 
mind, I hope no one trips up over the stem to- 
morrow morning.—Good-night, Jack.’ 

‘Good-night,’ 

Their bedrooms were both on the first floor; and 
in half an hour’s time, as befits healthy old gentle- 
men with clear consciences, they were both fast 
asleep. 

More than was Captain Henry Melville, who 
had been feverishly pacing his room for the last 
hour, hardly knowing what he thought of or what 
he did. Promoted out of his turn for distin- 

uished service, he was the youngest captain in 

er Majesty’s army, and with his slight figure, 
clear skin, and the very smallest attempt at a 
moustache, looked a mere boy. Though no rela- 
tion of the Allingfords, he had been known to 
both brothers from his childhood, and was now in 
the last week of a long visit to their house. Two 
months before, he had found that he was looking 
forward to this visit with especial impatience, 
though not for one minute would he have ad- 
mitted it. Now that it was nearly over, there 
was no concealing from himself that he was head 
over ears in love with Nina Darlington, the 
Baronet’s niece. But however brave he was in 
the field of battle, Master Harry in this affair 
showed a lamentable want of courage. 

Nina was an heiress, while Harry’s fortune was 
all in Chancery ; that is to say, there was no tell- 
ing whether it was his fortune or somebody else’s. 
He thought that to push his suit would be to 
betray Sir John’s kindness. Who was he, a penni- 
less captain in a regiment of foot, to marry Nina 
Darlington, heiress to one of the finest estates in 
England? It had always been a joke in the regi- 
ment that though Melville was the ‘best fellow 
that ever stepped,’ he could never be brought to 
think himself anything but a fool. Even when 
he got his V.C. it did not seem to him that he 
had done anything particularly brave: he had 
done his duty, and so would any of the other 
fellows. Hence, to such a modest temperament, it 
seemed the height of presumption to hope that 
Nina would ever come to reciprocate his affection ; 
while that she did so already never occurred to 
him. 

Poor fellow, he was really to be pitied; the 
last few days he had looked quite ill, taking long 


walks by himself, and seeming in society, as one 
of his friends expressed it, ‘as nervous as a cat, 
And yet, such is human blindness, he never sus- 
pected that his indisposition was noticed or the 
cause guessed by his host or any one else. So he 
paced his room up and down, up and down. He 
would cut his visit still shorter and leave early 
in the morning the day after Christmas Day. He 
would volunteer for the Egyptian army and get 
killed in the Soudan. Or he would offer to carry 
despatches to Emin and be caught by dervishes 
and put to death by torture, which would be 
very nice and very agreeable; but neither Nina 
nor her guardian should ever hear of his hopeless 
passion. 

Let’s leave this young man, who is very bad 
company and making a great ass of himself, and 
come up-stairs. Up, up, up, past the second story, 
along this little passage, up the old corkscrew 
stair to the little turret room. Hush! tread 
gently, for the occupant of this room has had 
the sense to go to sleep, like a prudent girl who 
wants to look her best in the morning. Light 
the candle and we will see how Miss Nina has 
been amusing herself before she went to bed. 
Her sketch-book and pencils are scattered about 
on the dressing-table, so she must have been 
drawing ; and, to judge by the litter in the 
fender, she seems to have torn her drawing up 
into very little pieces and burnt most of it. 
Luckily, I was looking over her shoulder all the 
time, so I can tell you what she drew. First, she 
drew a young man on horseback ; then she turned 
the paper over, and drew another young man in 
knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket, with a gun 
on his shoulder. Then, taking a fresh piece of 
paper, she drew a third, in a patrol jacket and 
regulation boots, with a drawn sword in his right 
hand, while with his left he seemed to be frantic- 
ally calling to some one behind him to come on. 
Oh! of course, we can see it all now. They are 
all meant for the same person, and that person is 
Harry Melville ; but he’s not nearly so tall or so 
well proportioned as you have drawn him, Miss 
Darlington ; he’s not, really. 

Just now, she is dreaming, dreaming that she is 
looking at Millais’ famous picture ‘Yes.’ She 
wonders why she never before appreciated it so 
much, and sits down in front of it. Soon she 
wonders what makes the place so terribly hot. 
Then she fancies that every one who passes is 
looking at her, and is even certain that people at 
the end of the room are pointing at her. Then 
she saw some one point her out to an attendant, 
who forthwith accosted her: ‘Beg pardon, miss, 
but you’re sitting on the stove. It’s made just 
like a bench; but it’s a stove; and my horders 
is positive that no one sits on the stove.’ 

Kina thought that this was really too bad, and 
fairly lost her temper. ‘It’s not right,’ she said, 
‘to make the stoves so like the seats, if you don’t 
want people to sit on them; but I knew what it 
was, and came here because I was cold.’—‘ Oh !’— 
‘And I’m going to stay here as long as I choose.’ 
And disdaining further argument, she took out 
her catalogue and pretended to be engrossed in its 
perusal, 

Very soon she could feel the heat under her 
beyond a doubt, and most a. But so 
obstinate are young ladies in Dreamland (in prac- 
tical life they are ‘firm’), that she determined 
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to stay where she was for a full five minutes | blinded and coughing ; the next moment he had 


by the clock. Three minutes; the actual heat 


| her in his arms. 


He thought that there was still 


was not so great, but the fire underneath her | time to make a dash for it down the fiery stairs ; 


was beginning to smoke. Then she thought that 
all the bystanders, and among them all the people 
she disliked, were saying that she would never 
stay there another two minutes. Four minutes; 
it was worse. Four minutes and a half—four 
minutes fifty seconds; it was stifling—at last! 
and she woke up with a start. 

What a terrible smell of smoke; her dream 
had been founded on fact. The house must be 
on fire. Lighting a candle, she ran to the door 
and looked down the winding stair, when sud- 
denly some one threw open the door at the 
bottom of it, and a great curling cloud of terrible 
blue smoke, but showing lurid behind, rushed 
up through it, causing Nina to drop her candle 
and run coughing and trembling back to her 
room. 

The Colonel’s meerschaum was a big pipe, 
and he had forgotten to knock out the ashes, so 
that, though it had been in his pocket for nearly 
five minutes, it was still just alight when he 
dropped it. When it hit the stove it snapped in 
two. The stem fell into the grate, but the bowl, 
after rolling along the oilcloth, ultimately ‘fetched 
up’ behind the umbrella stand. Here, I am 
7 to say, Mary, the under-housemaid, was in 
the habit of keeping a little bundle of woollen and 
chamois cloths, greatly besmeared with beeswax 
and turpentine, together with a lump of the 
former and a bottle of the latter—materials which 
she used for cleaning the front staircase and the 
polished woodwork in the hall. Some lighted 
ash fell on these cloths and soon begat a slow 
and smouldering fire. However, as there was 
very little draught in the hall, and the umbrella 
stand stood on a slab of polished granite, all 
might yet have been well ; but it was fated other- 
wise. 

When the rags had been smouldering quietly 
for about half an hour, and seemed in a fair 
way to burn themselves out, a big rat, taking 
a constitutional in the vicinity, attracted by the 
smell of burning beeswax, came to see what was 
the matter. Naturally burning his nose, he 
whisked away in great wrath, and so upset the 
turpentine bottle, to which there was no cork. In 
an instant the floor for a yard round was covered 
with burning spirit. There was nothing to 
stop the flames, which caught first the umbrellas, 
then the hall table and the woodwork of the 
stairs, and then the wainscoting, and anything 
and everything that there was to catch. 

Harry Melville was the first to give the alarm, 
but too late for the slightest hope of extinguish- 
ing the flames, In fact, when once a large house, 
dry and airy, and largely fitted with woodwork, 
has fairly caught fire, a dozen engines cannot 

ut it out before it is thoroughly gutted from 

asement to attic. The front staircase would soon 
be impassable, so that when the guests were roused 
the only thing to do was to lose no time in saving 
the women and themselves. When Harry saw 
this, his first thought was for Nina, and he tore 
up-stairs with the flames literally at his heels, 
It was he who opened the door at the bottom of 
the corkscrew stair, admitting the volumes of 
hot smoke as they rolled fiercely upwards, He 
saw her, candle in hand, when she fell back 


it was the only chance to save her life. One 
moment to wrap a blanket round his darling as a 
“lage wages against the hungry flames, and then 
or the rush, Whether he lived or died after- 
wards did not matter, if he could only struggle 
on to the bottom, where other hands would be 
ready to take charge of his precious burden. That 
moment’s delay saved both their lives; for just 
as he snatched the blanket from the bed, when, 
if they had started at first, they would have 
been half-way down the first flight, came a 
bang! crash! as with a deafening noise a portion 
of the outer wall of the room and the whole 
of the corkscrew staircase fell, while the whole 
building shook. In the gunroom, on the second 
floor, were kept the stores for refilling empty 
cartridge cases, which included two large flasks 
of meal-powder which had come from London 
only the day before. These, as well as several 
hundred full cases, had exploded and caused the 
damage. Retreat by the staircase was now im- 
possible. Under the window was a sheer drop all 
the way to the ground ; a monkey could not have 
saved himself there. 

The explosion had had one good effect, for, 
in blowing out all the windows, and even part 
of the outer wall on that side, it allowed the 
wind, which was blowing fresh, to take most 
of the smoke and heat over to the other part of 
the house, otherwise they must soon have been 
suffocated. They were standing together in the 
corner by the door. Though her feet were on the 
ground, Nina was still in his arms, with the 
blanket round her, as when they were going to 
start for the dash down-stairs. 

‘God help us, my darling!’ said Harry. This 
was the first time that either of them had 
spoken. 

For all reply she pressed his hand and turned 
her face calmly and trustfully up to his. 

Had it been Harry’s last second on this earth, 
and he conscious of it, he could not have helped 
kissing her then. 

‘Forgive me, my darling,’ he said hoarsely ; 
‘but I love you with all my heart.’ 

‘And I fom you with all mine,’ said Nina 
simply. Then seblenie shecried: ‘Quick! There 
is a trapdoor in that corner; you can reach 
it by standing on the drawers,’ 

Needing no second bidding, he leaped up on 


to the drawers, and having felt for the trap- 
door, struggled with all his might to open it. 
It was fastened on the inside with a bolt, which 
from long disuse had become completely rusted 
into its socket. Twice he put forth all the 
strength he could get to bear on the little knob, 
only to lacerate his hands without being able 
to stir the fastening. As he gathered himself 
together for a third try, Nina thrust a garden 
hammer into his hand. It was a small but fairly 
heavy one, which she used for nailing up the 
|creepers, A few blows with this, another pull, 
| the Plt yielded, and Harry threw back the tra 
| Sitting in the opening, he pulled Nina up to his 
own level, and th 2y were both on the roof. 

Except for a little gable in the middle, the 
roof was flat. On one side and under the turret 
| was the blazing house; but on the other, some 
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twenty feet lower, was the roof of the laundry, 
which, being to windward, had so far entirely 
escaped the conflagration. A waterpipe, standing 
out about two inches from the wall, took the 
drainings from the gutter round the turret to a 
small rain-water cistern fixed against the wall 
just above the laundry. It was down this that 
they must go. 

To climb down twenty feet by a small water- 
pipe, with only one hand and your legs to hold 
on by, and to support a lady with the other 
hand, is no easy feat, even for a strong man 
and an athlete, and Harry was neither. But 
love and desperation gave him both strength 
and skill to perform the descent safely. Only 
when, about half-way down, first his legs and 
then his hand came into contact with an iron 
support to the pipe, did he feel a momentary 
pain. And no wonder, for passing through the 
wall and being clinched on the inside, it was 
nearly red-hot. A great tongue of flame shooting 
out from one of the side windows enabled those 
below to see what was happening. <A ladder 
was placed against the laundry wall, and amidst 
lusty cheers they were quickly half helped half 
carried in safety to the ground. 

Thanks to the blanket, Nina had escaped nearly 
scot free; but Harry Melville was badly though 
perhaps not dangerously hurt. His left hand 
in particular was terribly burned. The doctor 
was amongst the lookers-on, and ordered him 
to bed at the Eagle at once, while he himself 
hurried off for the lotion and other necessaries 
to dress his wounds. 

The ladies were accommodated with beds or 
*shakedowns’ at the vicarage ; the gentlemen had 
plenty to do in helping their host and his ser- 
vants. Of course next to nothing could be saved 
from the house; it was enough to be thankful 
for that no lives had been lost. The horses 
were blindfolded and led away ; the carriages and 
harness were also saved. Then it was decided to 
destroy a great straw stack, lest the wind should 
shift and the fire be communicated to that and 
thence to the lodge. By this time all the village 
was afoot, so that there was no lack of hands. A 
groom had been despatched for the fire-engine at 
the first alarm ; and meanwhile a couple of garden 
hose were played on the fire, but without any 
appreciable result. About dawn, the engine 
arrived, and commenced operations on the slowly 
subsiding conflagration. Though it was kept 
only four miles from Allingsford, the ‘man who 
understood it’ slept nearly six farther on, whereby, 
as the obstructionist town-councillor observed at 
the next meeting, ‘considerable time was lost.’ 
It was broad day ere Sir John, his brother, and 
guests, having done all that men could do, and 
thanked the villagers for their willing help, both 
verbally and practically—this last by having a 
cask 0 treble X broached in the yard—drove otf 
to Lord Grandworth’s, who had placed his house 
at their disposal. 

So it came about that the Baronet spent his 
Christmas morning in bed. In the atternoon, 
he rode over to see Harry, calling at the vicarage 
on his way. Here, clad mostly in dressing-gowns, 
the ladies from Allingsford At received him 
in remarkably high spirits, notwithstanding that 
they had lost all their possessions. Only Nina, 
in one of the vicar’s daughter's dresses, accom- 


panied him to the ruins, which were still smoking 
sulkily. It was not an inspiriting sight, and they 
soon turned their steps in the direction of the 
village. Dr Brown met them at the door of the 
inn with a grave face, and said, in reply to Sir 
John’s inquiry after his patient: ‘Not so well 
as I could wish, by any means; the burns were 
bad enough, and now a fever has come to com- 
plicate matters. He seems to have a splendid 
constitution, though, and that’s half the battle. I 
shall telegraph to London for a murse, and we 
ought to pull him through in a fortnight.’ 

‘But what shall you do till the nurse comes?’ 
asked Nina. 

‘That, he replied, ‘is just what I was coming 
to. Can you spare me Mrs Hickley?’ (Mrs Hick- 
ley was the housekeeper). ‘She can be depended 
upon, and will be able to carry out my intentions 
better than the people at the inn’ 

‘Take her and one of the maids too, doctor, if 
you like,’ said Sir John.—‘ Nina, you go and see 
about it.’ 

‘Shan’t we send a message, uncle?’ said Nina. 
‘Then you and I will wait in the Eagle till 
~ come 5 and if anything is wanted, I can 

0 it. 

‘Perhaps that would be best, said the doctor. 
‘I am going to the vicarage, and will be the 
—- myself, But first come up and see 

im.’ 

They entered the inn, and went up-stairs to the 
sick-room, the doctor leading the way. As he 
opened the door he held his finger to his lips, as 
a sign for them to be silent. Captain Melville 
was sleeping soundly, 

‘Splendid !’ said the doctor, as soon as they 
were outside again. ‘But I take no credit to 
myself. A good constitution, that’s what’s done 
it. If he only sleeps on for a couple of hours 
now, he is as good as cured. Now I must be 
off. There is some soup being made for him 
down-stairs. He ought to have it the moment 
he wakes.—In fact, Miss Darlington, I think 
that the best plan would be to keep it in the 
room, on the hob.’ 

‘Uncle, said Nina, as soon as he had gone 
and the landlady had been despatched for the 


soup. 

my dear. 

‘Captain Melville has asked me to marry him.’ 
It was lucky that they were not in the sick- 
room, for Sir John’s long-drawn ‘Whew !’ would 
have most assuredly waked the invalid. 

‘And pray, when was this arranged ?” 

‘Last night.’ 

‘In the conservatory ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘During the fire?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And you said?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And suppose I say no?’ 

‘But, uncle, you won't say no.’ 

‘Oh, well, since you seem to be of that mind, 
I suppose I had better not. Give me a kiss, 
you solemn little rogue, if they are not all 
bespoken. Ha, ha, ha! I think that I must 
leave you in charge here, and go and tell George. 
He said last night that these things had a wonder- 
ful knack of coming right. This is the best piece 
of news I’ve had for many a long day.” And as | 
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the Baronet walked back to the rectory, all who 
met him remarked how well he carried his mis- 
fortunes. 

Nina was very happy, sitting at the fireside, 
musing and watching her lover’s sleep, now sound 
and healthy, a sure sign that the fever had gone. 
There was something very strange about it all, 
and she could scarcely believe that she was the 
same girl who had gone to bed in the turret room 
the night before. Presently, Mrs Hickley arrived, 
and told her that her uncles were coming to fetch 
her in the rector’s pony-cart. 

Still Harry slept, though now his sleep seemed 
lighter. At length he turned lazily on his back, 
opened his eyes and said ‘ Nina.’ 

‘Not a word till you’ve had your soup: here 
it is, all ready. Give it to me, Mrs Hickley. 
—And now you must have another pillow 
under you; so!—Now, I’ll hold the basin, and 
= strong enough, you shall feed your- 
self.’ 

‘But Nina’—— 

‘Silence, sir! Obey orders.—Why, here come 
both my uncles; I’m sure it’s their voices we 
hear. Oh, Harry 

Yes, darling 

‘I’ve told them,’ 

Captain Melville’s illness did not last very long. 
He was moved to Hill’s farm on the third day ; 
and could get up in about a fortnight. Soon 
after that he rejoined his regiment. I may 
mention, by the way, that while he was in bed 
he got a long letter from his solicitor stating that 
some missing papers had just been found in the 
lining of a safe which established his claim to 
the property in Chancery beyond a doubt; and 
promising that in two or three months at the 
most he would enter into legal possession. 

The banns were put up on the first of May, Sir 
John having an old-fashioned dislike to licenses. 

Living with two good-tempered old gentlemen, 
of course Nina escaped the lectures and endless 
advice with which maiden aunts and married 
friends so love to load a girl who is going to 
embrace the fetters of wedlock. True, the Colonel 
did try his hand one evening, beginning by re- 
counting some of his experiences as a mess caterer, 
and ending by saying: ‘I hope also, my dear, that 
you will let the unfortunate accident which 
occurred at Christmas be a warning to you never 
to allow your maids to lie awake reading after 
they have gone to bed. Of course, Mrs Hickley 
assures us that such a thing was never done at 
Allingsford House ; but there is not a shadow of 
a doubt in my mind that that was how it came 
about.’ 

‘It might have been one of the men smoking.’ 

‘Tut, tut! my dear; that is perfectly impos- 
sible. You cannot communicate fire to anything 
from the tobacco in a pipe. No, no; you may 
depend upon it, it was one of the maids reading 
in bed? 

The marriage was celebrated in due course 
amidst general rejoicings. Many were the bless- 


ings fervently bestowed on the young couple by 
the honest rustics at the church door; and many | 
a horny hand did Harry shake on that eventful | 
morning; for his bravery at the fire, and his 
genial frank disposition, had completely won | 
the villagers’ hearts. Nina they had always 
loved, 


Old Sir John’s voice trembled a little as he 
wished them good-bye; and the Colonel’s eye- 
glass was very misty as the brothers stood together 
on the steps watching the carriage disappear down 
the drive. 

‘She couldn’t have done better, said the 
Baronet. 

‘No, Jack ; she couldn’t.’ 


THE DACCA TORNADO, 


A sEVERE tornado, or whirlwind, burst upon the 
ancient city of Dacca in Eastern Bengal on the 
7th April 1888, causing great destruction of life 
and property. The diameter of the vortex of the 
whirlwind was not more than two hundred yards, 
as it violently rushed along in an almost semi- 
circular course. Dacca stands on the east bank of 
a river about half a mile in breadth, and the city 
extends for more than three miles along the river- 
bank. The tornado struck the city at the north- 
west end ; it then went westward across the river, 
destroying many boats. Suddenly it turned, and 
came back eastward over the river about a mile 
below the point at which it had first crossed ; and 
after wreaking its fury on the palatial residence of 
the Nawabs of Dacca, it made away to the east 
and was lost in the open country. 

Those who have seen a tornado know how it 
marches onward irresistibly, with an internal 
rotary motion, just as a top when spun advances 
over the floor, whilst all the time it is rapidly 
revolving on its own centre. Whatever objects 
are caught at the bottom of the vortex are violently 
twisted and torn. The walls of houses are crushed, 
the thatched roofs are broken into fragments, and, 
with branches of trees and all other movable 
things, are whirled upwards, and ejected from the 
top of the moving vortex with extreme violence. 
Human beings and cattle are crushed and suffo- 
cated ; but sometimes the light body of a child or 
of a dog may be carried upwards in the pillar of 
wind and projected from the top of it. A tornado 
is not unlike a waterspout in appearance; but 
whilst the former is a moving column of wind and 
dust rising from the earth, the latter is a circling 
pillar of water descending from a cloud and 
destroying everything by the violence of its 
deluge. 

The tornado at Dacca seems to have come on 
almost without warning. There was the ordinary 
evening appearance of a bank of clouds in the west, 
which usually bring on a ‘ nor’-wester,’ as it is called, 
at that period of the year, with thunder, light- 
ning and rain, such storms being heartily wel- 
comed, as cooling the air and purifying the atmo- 
sphere. When the tornado developed itself, its 
dimensions were so limited and its course was so 


| erratic that many people knew nothing of the 


fearful havoc and ruin which had occurred within 
a short distance from their own houses, All along 
the track of the storm, the native huts, built 
chiefly of bamboos and thatching-grass, were 
wrecked and unroofed. Where the tornado en- 
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countered any brick buildings it made short work 
of them. The ruinous old houses crumbled before 
it. The greatest fury of the storm seemed to have 
fallen upon the palatial residence of the Nawabs 
of Dacca, which stood conspicuously on the bank 
of the river. The tornado got hold of it and into 
it, and in the course of two minutes the greater 
part of the building was reduced to a mass of 
ruin. 

Several curious cases are reported, chiefly on 
native authority, which serve to show how narrow 
were the limits within which the tornado revolved 
in its headlong course. For instance, at the old 
Mohammedan palace called the Lal Bagh, which 
was the first point attacked by the storm, a native 
police inspector was knocked down and killed on 
the high ramparts which face the river ; whilst an 
old man who was fishing in the reservoir in the 
palace courtyard, not a hundred yards distant, sat 
quietly over his rod and line, unconscious of the 
havoc that was going on, though he said that he 
thought he heard the rumbling of a railway train 
of many carriages. A few years ago a barbarous 
Englishman vested with official power pulled 
down the ruined battlements of the beautiful old 
palace, which had been the residence of the native 
governors of Dacca two or three hundred years 
ago, and he built up some ugly police barracks on 
the ramparts, because the site was cool and airy. 
Perhaps the unfortunate policeman killed by the 
tornado may be regarded as a victim to Nemesis, 
for the desecration of the picturesque ruins of 
the old palace. Another story tells how a poor 
woman had left her two-year-old child in her 
hut whilst she went to the neighbouring street 
to buy some rice. The tornado levelled every 
shop in the street, and the unfortunate woman 
was knocked down and severely injured. When 
she recovered her senses, she struggled to get 
home, and great were her astonishment and 
delight to find that her hut had been outside 
the vortex of the tornado and that her child 
and all her little worldly goods were safe. Un- 
happily, there were too many cases in which the 
reverse of this occurred, Men and women who 
had gone out to buy provisions for their evening 
meal found themselves safe and sheltered in some 
street which the storm spared; but when they 
got back to their homes they came upon a scene 
of desolation—their huts blown to pieces, and 
their children maimed or half-buried in the ruins. 
One English gentleman, a Professor in the College, 
was seated in his study when he heard the roar 
and rush of the storm, and on looking out he saw 
his thatched stables at the end of his garden 
whirling away into mid-air, whilst his terrified 
horses galloped wildly in the distance. The stable 
was little more than fifty yards from the house, 
but the house was luckily beyond the reach of the 
tornado, 

The city of Dacca, like other Indian towns of 
similar antiquity, contains many old ruinous 
brick-built mansions, which were once occupied 
by wealthy natives. But almost each new genera- 
tion, instead of repairing the old family house, 
sets to work to build a new mansion for itself, the 
old dwelling being left to fall into decay. This 
gives a melancholy and broken-down effect to an 
old town, and the tornado may have been useful 
in demolishing a few of these dismal old ruins 
that came in its path. But so violent was the 


fury of the wind that it destroyed new buildings 
as well as old ones. The police barracks at the 
Lal Bagh, which have been already mentioned, 
were substantial brick-built houses of one story 
with tiled roofs. There were six of them in a 
row along the ramparts: three of them were left 
untouched ; the other three were destroyed. The 
wind got in through the doors and windows ; it 
tore off the roof and knocked down the walls, 
which fell outwards ; whilst the arms and accoutre- 
ments of the men, with the scanty barrack furni- 
ture, were whirled aloft into the funnel or vortex 
of the tornado, In another part of the town the 
storm attacked the Lunatic Asylum, a large square 
of one-storied buildings, surrounded by a brick 
wall twelve feet high. One side of this wall for 
the length of a hundred feet was laid flat in an 
instant. Fortunately, the lunatics, many of whom 
are imbeciles, were locked up in their wards for 
the night, and the doors and windows being 
closed, the wind could not get inside the buildings, 
and no serious damage was done to them. 

Far different was the fate of the palace of the 
Dacca Nawabs, These worthy gentlemen, father 
and son, have recently received their titles from 
the English government. They are exceedingly 
wealthy, and are famous for their charity and 
liberality. They had almost entirely rebuilt their 
family mansion, converting it from an ordinary 
dwelling-house into a palatial residence. A broad 
veranda two hundred feet long, with arches on 
the lower story and a row of massive pillars in 
the upper story, faced the river towards the west. 
A handsome marble flight of stairs led from the 
garden to the upper floor, The house was in the 
form of a quadrangle enclosing a courtyard. The 
tornado in its return across the river came right 
upon the western veranda, Most of the doors 
and windows of the palace were open, to admit 
the cool air of the evening; thus the whirlwind 
seems to have got inside the house and to have 
upset and destroyed everything. The massive 
pillars of the veranda were blown down as if they 
had been reeds ; the roofs of many of the most 
exposed rooms were burst through as if they had 
been made of paper. The Nawabs themselves 
were sitting in a room in the north-west corner 
of the house ; the doors were burst open by the 
tornado and the roof was rent in twain. An old 
servant who was with them was killed by a fall- 
ing beam, but they fortunately escaped unhurt. 
Several other domestics were killed and wounded 
in other parts of the house ; and one of the horses 
in the stables was so much injured that it had to 
be destroyed. 

In the official reports of the police, the loss of 
human life was calculated from the one hundred 
and eighteen bodies which were dug out of ruins 
or otherwise discovered on land. But there is 
reason to fear that many more persons perished, 
as a number of large and small boats, with their 
crews and passengers on board, were wrecked and 
sunk at their moorings, when the tornado twice 
crossed the river. Dacca has been called by some 
oriental travellers the Venice of Bengal; whilst 
its broad river and the channels that intersect the 
town are almost always crowded with boats, some 
of which come from remote parts of India, so that 
nothing is known about their crews or passengers 
when they are lost. 

The police returns showed that twelve hundred 
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ersons had been found who had been wounded 

uring the storm. Of this number two hundred 
and twenty persons were so seriously injured that 
they were at once taken to the Mitford Hospital, 
a noble charitable institution, founded and en- 
dowed about thirty years ago by Mr Mitford of 
the Bengal Civil Service. Two hundred and 
forty-eight wounded persons were treated at their 
own houses by the Civil surgeon and his assist- 
ants for the injuries they had received during the 
storm. The rest of the sufferers had their wants 
attended to by the native doctors of the town. 

The damage done to property was estimated 
by the magistrate of Dacca at seventy thousand 
pounds sterling. Nine large brick-built houses 
were completely demolished, and one hundred 
and forty-eight were severely damaged. Of the 
mud and bamboo huts and shops occupied by the 
natives, three thousand five hundred and eighteen 
were completely destroyed, and many more were 
much damaged. One hundred and twenty-one 
large boats, a much greater number of small 
boats, and a small river steamer belonging to the 
Nawabs, were wrecked and sunk. 

A subscription for the relief of the poor sufferers 
was at once set on foot, and the Nawabs of Dacca 
headed the list with the sum of one thousand 
i sterling, notwithstanding their own serious 
osses from the storm. The English officials and 
the other English residents were not wanting 
on the occasion ; and with their purses, as well 
as by their untiring personal exertions, they did 
all that was possible for the relief of their 
unfortunate native brethren. 


AN HOUR AT THE STATION. 


We have missed our train, and learn with dismay 
that there will not be another to our destination 
for an hour; and as it is pouring rain, we must 
make the best of the time under cover of the 
grimy glass roof of the station. Our compliments 
to the enterprising proprietors of the Automatic 
Weighing and Toffee Supply Machines; their 
engines have converted this Palace of the Winds 
into quite an interesting field of study, exhibiting, 
as they so often do, the personal character of their 
patrons, 

A train is to leave in a quarter of an hour, and 
intending passengers are dropping in, and look 
round for means to kill time until they can take 
their seats. Here comes a portly old gentleman, 
marching pompously down the platform, laden 
with the usual paraphernalia of rug, bag, umbrella, 
and newspaper. The staring face of the weighing- 
machine catches his eye, and he pauses. Surely 
that staid dignified Briton—an opulent banker 
he must be, at least—is not going to ‘try his 
weight ;’ one would think such a matter had 
lost importance at his time of life. He is, though, 
but is shy about doing it so publicly, for he 
glances furtively sant before drawing nearer 
the machine, and then strolls up to read the 
instructions through his gold-rimmed pince-nez. 
Another look, to see nobody is watching, and he 
lays his rug on a convenient seat and steps on 
to the little iron stand, searching pocket after 

ket eagerly for the required penny. He is 
umbling through a handful of change, when the 
doors of the refreshment room swing open and 


four or five travellers issue therefrom. Our old 
gentleman starts guiltily, and reddens with annoy- 
ance as they take up a suitable position to watch 
the hand of the dial. Where on earth is that 
penny? He can’t find it, and stands there head 
and shoulders above the gradually forming group 
of idlers, clearly more than half inclined to 
give it up and seek the seclusion of the waiting- 
room. He must feel painfully conspicuous, for 
the bystanders are interchanging remarks on his 
probable stones avoirdupois with an outspoken 
candour that is obviously embarrassing to him. 
Ah, here’s the penny at last, and-—— 

‘Shall I ’old yer bag, sir?’ says an officious 
young porter with a smile of sympathy. 

The unhappy old gentleman turns sharply, and 
misses the slit with his coin, which jangles down 
the platform pursued by the officious porter afore- 
said. 

“Ere y’ are, sir; lemme putt it in, sir.—There 
we are. Fourteen, fufteen, sixteen (wait a bit, 
sir). My heyes! eighteen stun six pun’, sir, 
says the self-appointed Clerk of the Scales to the 
exasperated patient in a congratulatory tone, whilst 
he casts a measuring eye over the form leaving 
the stand. The lookers-on repeat the weight in 
reflective under-tones, as the abashed old traveller 
recovers his property from the seat, and strides 
through the crowd with an assumption of non- 
chalant dignity comically out of keeping with 
his heated countenance. He won’t weigh again 
at the station, I suspect. 

A jovial old farmer comes next, laughing up- 
roariously with a friend at the humour of the 
thing. The penny is fished up from the depths 
of a leathern purse, and the farmer takes up 
his position facing the dial, hands upon knees, 
with a face suddenly grave; whilst his collie, 


seated before the machine, watches the rapidly | 


travelling hand as intelligently as though ap- 
pointed by his master to take a note of the 
weight. 

‘Haw, haw, haw!’ chuckles the old fellow, 
rising to the perpendicular and facing the crowd. 
‘Ah’m na sae light as when I wur a lad. Hee, 
hee !’ 

The gratified spectators smile pleasantly, think- 
ing, perhaps, that if he had scaled close on sixteen 
stone when a boy, he must have been a remark- 
ably fine one. 

‘Haw, haw! ah’m a deal heavier, a deal heavier,’ 
he repeats pensively, and with this sage reflec- 
tion he disappears into the refreshment room to 
recruit. 

A middle-aged country-woman, planned on a 
enerous scale, with a good-humoured red face, a 

lue shawl, and particularly obtrusive laced boots, 
stops near the machine with a young woman, 
who, like herself, is laden with parcels. A short 
whispered conference, and the elder lady transfers 
about nine many-shaped packages to the arms of 
the younger, then grasping her skirts, she sweeps 
boldly on to the weighing-stand, wreathed in fat 
smiles of cheerful anticipation. The lookers-on 
stare in respectful silence, but dodge and duck 
and try in half-a-dozen uncomfortable attitudes to 
read the weight. But the good lady’s ample form 
is its own protection, and the tell-tale pointer’s 
secret is seen by none save the young woman, who 
peeps below her aunt’s elbow, and after some 
calculation and counting, arrives at the correct 
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sum, which she communicates in an awe-struck 
whisper to her expectant relative. 

So they come and go: the young man who 
‘tries his weight’ with a business-like decision | 
that shows he does it every day on principle ; | 
the sociable man of twelve stone seven, who knows | 
his weight and isn’t ashamed of it, and exchanges 
jocular remarks with the lookers-on; the bash- 
ful man, who won’t weigh if he thinks any one 
is looking ; the doubtful sceptic, who stands and 
tries to jerk the pointer into making him out 
a pound or two more or less, and goes away 
grumbling ; the two small boys, who get on to- 
ether to save a penny, and tumble off the scale 
in shame and confusion of face at the distant 
apparition of a porter. The pennies rattle all 
day into the insatiable slit to gladden the hearts 
of shareholders, Ladies don’t weigh often; but 
they attract such a degree of attention when they 
do that we are not surprised at it. 

Why do all the children who patronise the 
chocolate and toffee engine suck their pennies 
with such emphatic earnestness before they drop 
them through the slit? Is it anticipation or 
doubt? Impossible to say, but it is their invari- 
able practice. See that chubby urchin with the 
roving eye and a mouth made for the mastica- | 
tion of sweetmeats; he is not quite sure about | 
the nature of the contrivance before him, and | 
is by no means certain that it may not play 
him a trick. Awful prospect for the small boy 
who has treasured up that copper ever since 
yesterday to a in this way. Suppose the 
machine should be out of order! Suppose the 
drawer marked ‘Pull’ should stick! With a 
troubled frown on his infant brow he spells 
through the directions, takes the coin out of 
his mouth, stares at it, to assure himself that 
it is a penny, and not the ‘two halfpennies’ that 
will produce no result; and at last lets it go. 
@That’s right, youngster; grab the toffee and 
run. We think he has a vague idea that retribu- 
tion in some mysterious form will overtake the 
adventurous boy who compels the machine to dis- 
gorge its treasures. 

The sturdy little boy who is the next customer 
is much bolder in his dealings with it. The 
flicker of a smile that crosses his features as 
he approaches is nothing more than the greeting 
of an old friend. He is on terms of intimacy 
with the engine, and makes his purchase without 
the least hesitation, as soon as he has made 
up his mind (by sucking his penny) which sweet 
he will have. 

A clean-looking little girl with a handbag is | 
evidently a stranger, for she looks the whole | 
machine over shyly, and reads the directions 
through twice before she attempts to find the slit. | 
No; she never did such a thing before ; she takes | 
her purchase out of the drawer, and recloses it, | 
murmuring ‘Thank you,’ by sheer force of habit. 
A well-mannered little girl, but a trifle absent- | 
minded. 

Materfamilias with four small boys, who range 
themselves in a circle round the machine. The 
parent takes up her stand beside it, and having 
collected four coppers from various receptacles, | 
asks each child in turn what it will have with | 
a degree of asperity that seems quite gratuitous 
and uncalled for. They have lots of time to) 
make up their minds, but the importance of 


the a sweets by the family, as 
it were—is weighing upon their spirits One 
youngster, indeed, who has selected chocolate, 
and says, when too late, ‘Na, na; ah’ll hae 
tawfie,’ is reduced to tears, on learning that he 
must take his first selection, and displays an 
inclination to assault the machine. 

Yes, give me an armchair in a secluded corner 
of the busy railway station, whence I can watch 
the automatic machines and their customers ; and 
if you will throw in the morning paper and a 
good cigar, I will ask for nothing else to amuse 
my old age. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Dr Derontaine, chief physician at the well- 
known Creuzot Steel Works, has brought before 
the Paris Surgical Society a communication deal- 
ing with what is termed, for want of a better 
name, Electric Sunstroke. At these works the 
electric furnace has long been employed. This 
consists in reality of an enormous arc-light, 
between the carbon poles of which the hardest 
metals are instantly made as soft as butter. The 
intensity of the light given off by this furnace is 
estimated at one hundred thousand candle-power, 
and the workpeople, although protected by dark 
glasses, seem after a short acquaintance with it to 
suffer from all the symptoms of sunstroke. The 
retina of the eye is painfully affected, disturbing 
the sight very considerably, the discharge of tears 
is copious, headache and sleeplessness are engen- 
dered, and finally the skin of the face peels off. 
There seems to be such a great future before the 
electric furnace in dealing with the more refrac- 
tory substances, that it is to be hoped that some 
means may be found of protecting those who 
work with it from such serious injuries. 

It would seem that the operation of extracting 
bullets from the wounded will not in the future 
form a necessary part of the army surgeon’s work, 
for, according to certain experiments which have 
been made in France, the new rifle projectiles are 
so swift in their flight that even at a range of 
considerably more than a mile they will pierce 
through the human frame, bones and all. This 
has been ascertained from the results of some 
rather ghastly experiments on the unclaimed 
bodies from public mortuaries and hospitals, which, 
with a strange want of reverence, have been used 
as targets. 

Mr William Burgess, of the Midland Counties 
Fish Culture establishment, makes a handsome 
offer to those public bodies who are desirous of 
stocking depleted waters with fish. He will 
undertake to receive and hatch-out, free of charge, 
any quantity of ova which may be sent to him, 
returning the fry when hatched to their respective 
owners. Mr Burgess makes this offer for the 
public good, believing as he does that much benefit 
would accrue from stocking the various pieces of 
barren water that are to be found throughout the 
country. Such expanses of water would then 
fetch good rentals, for there are always anglers glad 
to pay for the privilege of sport. Further than 
this, he pleads that fresh-water fish, if obtainable 
in abundance, would form an important addition 
to our food supplies, especially in districts far 
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removed from railway connection. 


Mr Burgess | another. In these circumstances they have adopted 


will no doubt find many to accept his generous |a kind of whistling language, each syllable being 


offer, for, under ordinary conditions, when the 
initial expense of stocking a fishery is once pro- 
vided for, there is little further outlay. 


We recently commented upon the sale in| 


London of an egg of the Great Auk, which, as a 
curiosity, commanded an extravagant price. A 
party of men from the United States Fish Com- 
mission schooner recently visited Funk Island, 
an exposed rock thirty-two miles north-east of 
Nova Scotia, where this bird, now extinct owing 


to the greed of man, once made its home. The) 


island was found strewn with the bones of the 
Auk, and more than one hundred complete sets 
were gathered. 
birds could not fly by reason of their small wings, 
nor could they fight. It was the custom to 


slaughter them with clubs before despoiling them | 


of their coveted feathers. 

A correspondent of the Times fears that the 
beautiful white moss rose, now a rare species, 
may be becoming extinct. For the past thirty 
years he has had a tree in his garden which, 
season after season, has borne him a supply of 
white roses. Last spring, this tree was treated 
to a plentiful supply of old manure at its roots, 
with the result that it has put out ten times 
the number of flowers; but, alas, they are all 
red ones! The only other cause which he thinks 


may have effected the change is the planting for | 


the first time near the tree of a gaudy dahlia. He 
is anxious to receive some explanation of the 
problem. 

Mr R. E. Keen, of St Leonards-on-Sea, has 
patented a ventilating cover which can be adapted 
to all kinds of receptacles in which food is either 
cooked or kept. The arrangement consists of a 
guard-plate supported on uprights, which are con- 
structed of the material of which the vessel is 
made, whether it be of metal, glass, or earthen- 
ware, Milk or cream stored in such a utensil is 
said to keep good in hot weather for at least 
twelve hours Jonger than it would otherwise do, 
and the same may be said for several other perish- 
able commodities. But it is perhaps as an adjunct 
to cooking-vessels that the invention is more valu- 
able. Vegetables and fish especially keep their 
colour and retain their flavour, when prepared in 
cooking-utensils provided with ventilating covers, 
in a manner which at once proves the utility of 
the contrivance. 

Of late years, and more especially since the in- 
vention of the Morse Sounder, the Telephone, and 
the Phonograph, much attention has been concen- 
trated upon the phenomena of speech; and we now 
have means of communicating with one another at 
a distance which would have been thought im- 
possible by our forefathers, But there is one 
method of conversing which, although probably 
practised for a long period, has only recently been 
described. The method referred to appears to be 
peculiar to Gomera Island, one of the Canary 
group, and was lately brought to the notice of 
the Berlin Anthropological Society by a German 
officer, who for some time has lived on that 


represented by its own appropriate tone. As the 
notes of the diatonic or even the chromatic scale 
are very limited in number, it is to be presumed 
that this whistling must be worked in conjunction 
with some kind of code; but upon this point we 
have no information. 

Both savage and semi-barbarous peoples have 


It will be remembered that these | 


always exhibited a great repugnance to any sur- 

| gical operation, however necessary, which involves 
/amputation. The North China Herald, in com- 
menting upon this circumstance, points out that 
the Chinese have always shown this repugnance, 

not on account of fear or pain, for they are 

patient under all kinds of physical suffering, 
but because they look upon it as a duty to 
keep the body intact. If they submit to the 
amputation of a limb, they invariably ask for the 

| severed member, and keep it in a box, to be 

| buried, in due time, with the owner. Some- 

| times they will actually eat it, thinking it only 
“right that that which has been taken from the 

| body should be returned to it. On the same 

‘principle, an extracted tooth will be carefully 
preserved, or ground to powder and swallowed in 
water. Another curious phase of the same idea 

'is seen in the belief that a sick parent can be 

cured by broth made from flesh cut from a living 

child, and it is looked upon as a sign of filial piety 

for the child to submit himself to an operation 

for that purpose. The child is supposed to be of 

the vital essence of the parent, al if a portion 

| of this essence is returned to the fountain-head, 
the parent will be greatly strengthened. The 
| peace-loving nature of the Chinese is said to be 
| largely due to this respect for the human body. 

| We have more than once referred to experi- 
/ments which have been made in the use of a 
bright light as an attraction for fishes. Some 

more trials in this direction have recently been 

made under the auspices of the Liverpool Marine 

| Biology Committee with some very decided results, 

A subaqueous electric light was placed at one side 

‘of the ship from which these experiments were 

' made, and a net was lowered close to it, at the 

‘same time that a similar net was submerged on 
| the dark side of the vessel. At the end of half 
'an hour, these nets were hauled on board, when 
/it was found that the one which had been im- 
|mersed in darkness was comparatively empty, 

| while that which had been on the illuminated 

‘side of the vessel contained an abundance of 
living creatures. This experiment was repeated ; 

/and the same results were obtained again and 

again, 

A process for giving a metallic surface to wood 
has lately been adopted in Germany. The wood 
is first of all treated in a bath of caustic alkali, 
after which it is submitted to a bath of hyposul- 

_ of calcium to which sulphur has been added. 
“inally, it is immersed in another bath of acetate 
of lead. The process takes some time for its 
development, for the wood remains in each of 
these baths for several hours, After it is dry, it 

| is capable of receiving a very high polish, and has 


island, and has had every opportunity of studying | all the appearance of a brilliant metal. 


the matter. He says that this island is traversed 
by numerous gullies and deep ravines, which are 
not bridged over, and across which the inhabitants 
are often desirous of communicating with one 


| 


A new method of purifying alcohol has been 
by Mr T. G. and it is said that 
y this means a crude spirit can be freed of its 
fusel oi] and other deleterious ingredients. The 
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raw spirit to be treated is rapidly shaken up with 
some hydrocarbon, the exact nature of which is 
not stated, with the result that the fusel oil is 
taken up by it, leaving the spirit perfectly pure. 
The system has been favourably reported upon 
by an eminent chemist, and the patent has been 
purchased by a Company called the Pure Spirit 
Company, Limited. 

We some time ago alluded to an investigation 
which has been going on for some months as to 
the effect of light upon water-colours, The first 
portion of the Report of the experts who were 
commissioned to inquire into the subject has 
recently been published as a blue-book. These 
experts find that light per se has very little effect 
on the colours now generally employed by artists ; 
and although they denounce certain pigments as 
being the reverse of permanent, they have not 
thrown any very fresh light on the matter. Vege- 
table colours generally have long been known to be 
untrustworthy, and this fact is now corroborated. 
But the present inquiry has brought out the 
information that damp is the great enemy to the 
permanence of colours, and that all colours, with 
very few exceptions, are permanent if kept from 
the air. We may therefore suppose that in the 
future water-colour artists will devote more atten- 
tion than they have hitherto done to the framing 
of their pictures, which should be rendered as air- 
tight as possible. Mr J. C. Robinson, who was 
the prime mover in causing this useful inquiry 
to be made, in commenting upon this Report 
suggests that pictures should be framed under 
pressure between two sheets of glass, so that prac- 
tically the air could not get to the colours, But 
he does not seem to be aware that glass itself 
yellows under the influence of light. So much 
is this the case, that it has been found neces- 
sary more than once to entirely reglaze a photo- 
graphic studio, the darkened glass stopping the 
rays that are most active in causing chemical 
change. 

Visitors to Henley and Marlow regattas this 
season were interested in noticing a strange- 
looking vessel which bore the inscription ‘ Elec- 
tric Charging Station.” This vessel is owned by 
Messrs Imisch & Co., and it is said that they intend 
to fit up three or four more charging stations of 
the same kind on the Thames for the purpose of 
serving the electric launches which they are intro- 
ducing. Each charging station will contain a 
compound steam-engine and a couple of dynamo- 
ceatlines The launches will contain secondary 
batteries, which, as our readers know, require to 
be charged at certain intervals. The same firm is 
also building a large electric pleasure-boat which 
will accommodate seventy persons, and which will 
be worked by twin propellers, each of which will 
be independent of the other, so that they will 
assist in steering the vessel in sharp bends of 
the river. The substitution of noiseless electric 
launches for the steam pleasure-boats which are 
growing so numerous on the Thames, is an inno- 
vation which will be welcomed alike by boatmen 
and by those who dwell on the banks of the river. 

A deputation lately waited upon the President 
of the Based of Trade with reference to the great 
— of immature fish which is brought to the 
sondon market, and which is often sold by the 
basketful for a few pence. Sir EK, Birkbeck, M.P., 
who introduced the deputation, said that the 


matter was really an international one, and that 
if a select Committee of the House of Commons 
were to report in favour of proceedings being 
taken against the capture of such fish and its sale 
in the United Kingdom, the fishing industry 
would undoubtedly ask the government to take 
steps with a view to induce the European powers 
to call a conference upon the subject. The ques- 
tion is a most important one, and we trust that 
the government will see their way to deal with it 
effectually. 

Londoners have for some years had the advan- 
tage of procuring sea-water, which is delivered at 
their houses by an enterprising Railway Company 
at a very cheap rate. So long ago as 1881, works 
were authorised for laying down pipes through 
the county of Sussex for the purpose of supplying 
large quantities of the same invigorating agent 
direct from the coast. The London Sea-water 
Bill has now passed both Houses of Parliament, 
and an extension of time has been granted for 
the completion of the works in question. It is 
intended to establish large reservoirs close to 
London, and probably the water will be used 
not only for bathing purposes, but also for water- 
ing the roads, for which it has already been 
proved advantageous .at many towns on our 
coasts, 

Farmers and others should take warning that 
the recent heavy rains have had the effect in 
many places of favouring the growth of certain 
noxious weeds which are poisonous to both 
horses and cattle. In two districts, animals have 
died with all the symptoms—as was shown by 

ost-mortem examination—of vegetable poisoning. 
nquiry led to the identification of the poison- 
ous plant as the lesser Spearwort ( Ranunculus 
Jflammula), a variety of crowfoot. It is not a 
common plant in ordinary seasons, but has lately 
flourished plentifully in the boggy parts of 

It is said that in France a new employment has 
been found for Celluloid—which is a compound 
of collodion and camphor—in the sheathing of 
ships. Celluloid is much the same in appearance 
and qualities as horn, but can be made of different 
colours. Experiment has shown that it answers 
as well for ships as the usual copper sheathing, 
and that it keeps quite free from marine growths, 
even after several months’ constant immersion in 
water. A Company has been formed to work this 
new application of the material, and the price 
fixed oo lates one millimetre in thickness is at 
the rate of nine francs per square metre. In our 
own country the use of celluloid seems to have 
been confined to the manufacture of combs, 
billiard balls, and articles of a fancy description. 

The wonderful ‘Race to Edinburgh’ by our 
enterprising Railway Companies has of late called 
a great deal of attention to railway travelling 
generally, and has led to some comparison of the 
comforts possessed by the modern traveller with 
the inconveniences experienced by those of fifty 
years ago. A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
gives some interesting particulars of the railway 
customs in the year 1840. The tickets were of 

aper, and were collected before the train started. 
The signal for departure was I’d be a Butterfly 
played on a bugle. The carriages were made to 
resemble stagecoaches as much as possible, and in 
the case of the Stockton and Dedlingen line the 
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first made carriage was actually the body of such a 
coach fixed to a railway truck. The luggage was 
carried on the roof, where the guards also took 
their places, exposed not only to the wind and 
rain, but also to the cinders from ‘Puffing Billy.’ 
The good old times have certainly been improved 
on, so far as railway travelling is concerned. 

An aggrieved Amateur Photographer recently 
wrote to the Times complaining that an over- 
zealous Custom House officer had insisted on 
opening and exposing to light a number of 
sensitive, undeveloped negatives, which repre- 
sented a large amount of work with the camera 
in Norway. This experience is fortunately not 
a common one, for the Customs officers are used 
to dealing with such things, owing to the numbers 
who carry cameras abroad, and in many ports 
photographic dark rooms are established for such 
examinations when requisite. Tourists should, if 
possible, develop their negatives before bringing 
them home, and then of course they are no longer 
liable to such accidents. 

According to the last Trade Report of the 
British consul at Naples, the Neapolitan coral 
fisheries are in a bad way. The reefs or banks 
have become exhausted, and now only a very 
inferior quality is commonly obtained, where 
formerly the best coral was to be found. The 
boat-owners are so disheartened by their recent 
= that they talk of giving up the 
industry. Great numbers of the fishermen have 
already left the country or have found employ- 
ment in agriculture or other forms of labour. 
From four thousand, the number of workers is 
reduced to one thousand; and while at one time 
it was customary to build fifty boats a year to 
replace worn-out craft, not a single new vessel 
was made in 1887. Calcutta is now the best 
market for coral, the demand in both Europe and 
America having much declined of late years. 

Once more the cry is raised that certain of our 
wild-flowers and ferns are becoming extinct 
through the greed of those who gather them 
wholesale in order to send them to market. The 
beautiful Osmunda regalis, once so plentiful in 
Cornwall and other counties, is now rarely met 
with. The plant-robbers have no respect for 
either private or xa property, and although 
hampers full of stolen plants have been seized and 
confiscated, the nefarious industry still flourishes. 
Round about London for miles, no primroses can 
be seen in the spring-time, for they have been all 
destroyed, the loving memory of a certain states- 
man being perhaps responsible for their scarcity. 
The remedy is in the hands of the public, who 
should refuse to buy such ill-gotten plants. 


SUMMER WOODS. 


Sve on, sweet birds ! 

My heart is weary of the endless strife, 

The tumult and the whirl of human life, 

Low on the grass, beneath the spreading shade 
Of cool green boughs, my aching head is laid ; 
Tired and outspent, I hear each sad sweet note 
From the surrounding woodlands softly float. € 
Sing on, sing on ! 


Sing low, sweet birds! & 
For I am sick of all the noise and din, 
The strife and tumult of this world of sin. 


Loud notes would strike upon my ear in pain, 
Fresh torture bringing to the throbbing brain ; 
But your soft chant is soothing in its flow, 

As songs my mother sang me long ago. 

Sing on, sing on ! 


Sing tenderly ! 

Wounded and weak from many a conflict sore, 

I love to hear those soothing strains once more, 
Telling me nought of earth, but all of heaven, 
Where chains that bind us here shall soon be riven. 
Soft woodland voices! grant the sweet relief 

Of sympathetic tones to calm my grief, 

Sing on, sing on ! 


Sing me to sleep ! 

Each sound of human life is far away ; 

Under green branches western sunbeams play, 
And through the stillness of the woods I hear 
Only the plashing waters of the mere, 

Sighing among the sedges at my feet, 

And in the tall tree tops those wood-notes sweet. 
Sing on, sing on! iii 
Sing in my dreams! , 

Still let me feel thas, . ©) melody 

Steal through my sleeping spirit peacefully, 
Blending its sweetness with the visions bright, 
Heaven-sent to soothe me with their strange delight ; 
Though half unconscious wrapt in dreamy peace, 

I should amp)—) rere that low song to cease. 

Sing on, sing ex, 


Sing when I wake ! 

Fill the dim woods with melody divine, 

Fill with its echoes this sad heart of mine, 
Unstrung and tuneless as a broken lute, 

So long to every chord of music mute ; 

Oh bid it answer to the sweet appeal 

Of haunting strains which round its pulses steal ! 
Sing on, sing on! 


Sing on, sweet birds ! 

Unknown to me the language that ye sing, 

Unknown the tender harmonies that ring 

In blended concert through the forest dim, 

Where breeze and bough and streamlet join the 
hymn ; 

I only know that on my heart the while 

Peace falleth, e’en as from an angel's smile. 

Sing on, sing on ! 
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B BDOMINAL BELTS. Undoubtedly the 
greatest ever effected. Prices: 455s., 35S., 258. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 
AILEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Strong, light, 
Cotton, 5s., 6s. 6d. ; Silk, 7s, 6d. ; ros. 6d. ; 14s. 
each. For measurement send the circumference at calf, ankle, and 
instep. 
‘TRUSSES. Every known description manufactured 
on the premises. 
AILEY’S IMPROVED CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES.— 
Invaluable for growing children. Price 12s. 6d, State age. 
Catalogues Free. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38 Oxford Street, W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 1s 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


£4,300,000 
Claims Paid exceed........... £7,000,000 
Bonuses Declared exceed......... £4,000,000 


@ Division of Profits, £612,900. Cash Profit has 
lately been apportioned amongst the Members, being 
MORE THAN 38 PER CENT. of the amount paid 
in premiums during the past five years. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


INFANTS INVALIDS 
CHILDREN. “HE "AGED, 


NEAVES 


BEST AND CHEA ST. 


TALES FROM CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


In paper Cover, price Sixpence each. 


. THE SILVER LEVER, by D. C. Murray. 
LIGHTHOUSE OF THE GANNETS. 
MY FRIEND CHING, and other Tales. 
THE FIVE BROTHERS, and other Tales. 
OUR FEATHER FARM, and other Tales. 
. CHEWTON-ABBOT, and other Tales, 
WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY. 
THE ARAB WIFE; and A STRANGE 
CLUE. 
9. The MANOR-HOUSE at MILFORD. 
10. THE WINNING HAZARD. 
ll, A LIMITED HORIZON. 
12, DASHMARTON’S LEGACY ; 
CAST OF THE NET. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


and A 


SULPHOLINE 


THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 
ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 

Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy. 


2s. 6d. Bottles. 


Sold Everywhere. 
GIVES 

Great Bopity STRENGTH! 

Great Nerve Strrenctu! 

Great MENTAL STRENGTH ! 

Great Digestive STRENGTH! 


Promotes Appetite. 


Cures Dyspepsia, Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, 
General Debility. 


FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


CHEMICAL 


THE ORIGINAL 


PHOSPHATIC FOOD FOR FOO D. 
DELICATE CHILDREN. 


In Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. each of Chemists, 


OR BY PARCEL POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


SQUIRE & SONS, 
Her Majesty’s Chemists, 
413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ADJUSTING 
PATENT B 


CROSSTRE 


Important Testi-- 
monial from the City. 
GENTLEMEN — The 
Crosstree Brace is the 
only one of-the many 
advertised Braces we 
have sold which has ad- 
vertised itself When 
a customer once adopts 
it and wears it, he in- 
sists on our supplying 
My, him with the same brace 
again. Though we have 
heard many customers 
after wearing it, speak 
highly in its praise, we 
m have never known one 

to complain, 

STRUTHERS Co., 
4 Hosiers & Gentlemen's 
Diagonal Draught, Outfitters, 83 Finsbury 
Ordinary and other Pavement, ndon, 

Patent Braces. E.C. uly 3, 1888. 

Of all enterprising Hosiers. Wholesale of the 
CHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 


Vertical Draught of 
CrosstREE Brace. 


Price from 2s. 6d. 


CROSSTREE CO., 55 EAST 
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